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D. D. Home 
New Light on “the Exposure at the Tuileries” 


BY DR. EUGENE OSTY 


In my last article (JourNAL, December and January), 
I attempted to bring to life again that wonderful and ex- 
ceptional “clairvoyant”, Alexis Didier. He was in his time 
a medium who was never questioned by those who came into 
contact with him. The entirely intellectual nature of his 
supernormal phenomena did not afford grounds for any 
mental reservation in those who put his special faculty to 
the test. Only these witnesses, in most cases, knew about 
what Didier had disclosed, and often they themselves were 
in ignorance of the facts and only became aware of them 
on making later inquiries to verify the truth of the seer’s 
remarks. They were thus forced to accept the evidence. 
The only persons able to indulge in denials of his faculty 
were those who refused to watch it at work, or those who 
consented to do so but attended only one feeble séance and 
then clung to this single test, hastening to take advantage 
of a momentary flagging of the power to deny its existence. 
Even this last category of opponents, in the case of Didier, 
is only a supposition on my part; for probably a medium of 
his class would not have had completely blank séances, how- 
ever few might be the sitters with whom he succeeded. 
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Ineffectual in an attempt with a given person, he would not 
have been so immediately afterwards in an attempt with 
some other person; for that is how the genuine sensitives 
available to us are accustomed to act. 

I am undertaking to bring to life in the following 
pages another medium of Alexis Didier’s period, one who, 
like him, was of an extremely rare calibre, although quite 
different in type. Our subject is D. D. Home, the prototype 
of the medium for supernormal physical phenomena. 

Much has been written on the subject of Home. The 
phenomena which he exhibited before many eminent per- 
sons were of a sort which encounters almost insuperable 
barriers to acceptance, even if authenticated with the great- 
est care and with scientific precision. Why is this? Because 
they seem more marvellous, more improbable than the pure- 
ly mental supernormal, also because they are far rarer; and 
in addition because since they do consist of material mani- 
festations they are held, not unreasonably, possible to imi- 
tate. The astonishing spectacles of conjuring make one 
reflect that a clever hand, aided by ingenious devices, could, 
if the séance conditions allowed it, succeed in giving the 
illusion that an object is moved at a distance by supernormal 
means or in creating belief in a mediumistic materialization 
apparently endowed with life. The customary darkness or 
faint red light are not calculated to encourage a reader’s 
belief in supernormal phenomena that are definitely capable 
of imitation. 

But Home, whom we are going to consider, had, accord- 
ing to what was written about him, so great a power of 
mediumship that he could, and preferred to, produce his 
phenomena under strong white light, the phenomena and 
the medium himself thus coming under visual control. 

The idea of exhuming, so to speak, this wonderful medi- 
um was given me recently by Mr. Charles Richet: “Have 
you read,” he asked me, “the Souvenirs of Princess Metter- 
nich, grand-daughter of the famous Chancellor of Austria? 
No? Well, read them! You will find there a minutely de- 
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tailed account of some séances with D. D. Home which she 
witnessed at the Imperial Court of France. It would be in- 
teresting to reproduce the story of what she saw. Mediums 
with Home’s power are so rare that it is as well to gather 
all the testimony of any value about them. Princess Met- 
ternich’s is a document of the first order. Readers will 
certainly be glad to know of it.” 

So I read Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse, 1845- 
1863, translated from the German by Mme. H. Pernot, 
with a long preface by M. Marcel Dunan, and I did indeed 
understand his interest in bringing to the attention of 
modern readers this recital which without intending to do so 
brings new light to bear on a persistent unfavorable judg- 
ment on the séances which Home gave to the Emperor 
Napoleon III and the Empress. Home had long had the 
reputation of being an exceptional medium, in the sense 
that he was able to produce phenomena which were ap- 
parently impossible to imitate under the same conditions. 
The stories of several privileged sitters about what they 
had witnessed left readers speechless with astonishment, 
until the day when the rumor spread that Home, like so 
many others, was an impostor, that he had been caught 
in the act of fraud at the Imperial Court, and expelled from 
the country. 

From that day to this, whenever anyone speaks of the 
mediumistic prodigies of Home, someone else present is 
sure to say: “He was a charlatan. Everyone knows he 
was caught cheating in a séance at the Tuileries.” 

The Souvenirs of the Princess Metternich, wife of the 
Austrian Ambassador at Paris, intimate friend of the 
Empress and of Napoleon III, sharing their daily life, 
will tell us of the phenomena Home produced in her pres- 
ence, and of the memories he left with her. 

And in order that readers may get the greatest profit 
from this “repeal” of an important episode in the history 
of physical mediumship, an episode important because 
the misrepresentations which have been made of it has 
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discredited the greatest medium of the recent past, I have 
asked my learned collaborator, M. C. de Vesme, to sum 
up in a few pages the character of D. D. Home. This 
will be followed by a reproduction of the text of Princess 
Metternich’s account. Then I will still further clarify 
this new viewpoint by adducing the unpublished testimony 
of a Parisian celebrity who specially interviewed the Em- 
press Eugénie about the disputed episode of the Tuileries. 
Thereafter I shall permit myself some remarks. 


D. D. Home, The Man 


BY C. DE VESME 


Daniel Dunglas Home* is generally considered the prince 
of mediums, as Homer is considered the prince of poets. 
He is the born medium, the typical medium. He was the 
descendant on his mother’s side of a Highland family in 
which the gift of second-sight was hereditary; his moth- 
er was especially endowed with it. It appears that Daniel’s 
son could have rivalled his father, where mediumship was 
concerned, from his earliest infancy, as will appear below 
in the Princess Metternich’s account. The mediumship 
of Daniel was indeed so natural, as it were, that super- 
normal manifestations attended him everywhere, not ne- 
cessitating even an act of volition on his part. We shall 
see soon that he told Pope Pius IX this, at the time of his 
conversion to Catholicism. This fact gave rise to char- 
acteristic incidents. Here is one which Lord Lindsay re- 


lated before the Committee of the London Dialectical 
Society. 


That evening I missed the last train at the Crystal Palace, and had 
to stay at Norwood, and I got a shakedown on a sofa in Home’s 





* This is the correct name. But it has been written in many different ways, 
and this is why: D. D. Home affirms in Incidents of My Life that his father 
was the natural son of Alexander, tenth Earl of Home. Daniel always pro- 
nounced his name Hume, according to the usage of that illustrious family, of 
which the name is Douglas Home; but the heir presumptive is called Lord 
Dunglass. As will be seen, Princess Metternich misspelt Home's first name. 
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room. I was just going to sleep, when I was roused by feeling my 
pillow slipping from under my head; and I could also feel, what 
seemed to be a fist, or hand, under it, which was pulling it away; 
soon after it ceased. Then I saw at the foot of my sofa, a female 
figure, standing en profile to me. I asked Home if he saw anything, 
and he answered, “A woman looking at me.” Our beds were at 
right angles to one another, and, about twelve feet apart. I saw the 
features perfectly, and impressed them upon my memory. She 
seemed to be dressed in a long wrap, going down from the shoulders, 
and not gathered in at the waist. Home then said, “It is my wife; 
she often comes to me.” And then she seemed to fade away... 
The next morning before I went to London, I was looking at some 
photographs, and I recognized the face I had seen in the room up- 
stairs overnight. I asked Mrs. Jencken who it was, and she said it 


was Home’s wife. 

A subconscious creation materialized by the medium? 
That is probable enough: but this incident gives a good 
idea of the paranormal life which seemed to display itself 
around Home. 

Lord Lindsay’s familiarity with Home should not be 
astonishing. Lord Adare (later Earl of Dunraven), and 
other members of the British nobility, treated him as an 
intimate friend. He married, in 1858, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Russian general, Count Kroll, godson of Em- 
peror Nicholas. May 8, 1859, a son was born to Home 
whose baptismal sponsors were the Marquis de Chateau- 
regard and the Countess Luba. Gaston Méry speaks of 
having met him in the well known salon of Mme. Rufina 
Noeggerath. Home took for his second wife the sister 
of A. Aksakof, Councillor of State to the Russian Em- 
pire. In short, he occupied what might be called a fairly 
elevated social position. 

It is a familiar fact that he never accepted the slight- 
est payment for his séances. The “gilded youth” of 
the Cercle de l’Union, it is understood, offered him 50,000 
francs for some séances. Home refused the offer. He 
never worked in darkness. Sir William Crookes wrote: 


The power possessed by Mr. Home is sufficiently strong to with- 
stand this antagonistic influence; consequently, he always objects to 
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darkness at his séances. Indeed, except on two occasions, when, for 
some particular experiments of my own light was excluded, every- 
thing which I have witnessed with him has taken place in the light. 


Another circumstance which enhances the mediumistic 
personality of Home is the eminent character of the men 
who undertook to investigate him systematically. During 
his stay in America he was studied by Professor Wells, of 
Harvard, who published a report of his experiments; then 
by the Professors of Chemistry Mapes and Hare. The 
latter constructed the first apparatus for the control of 
“table-tipping”’, an apparatus later perfected by Crookes 
in the course of his experiments with the same medium. 
Other English scientists as well, such as Ashburner and 
Elliotson, recognized his supernormal faculties. 

I shall only touch on other eminent men in other 
branches of intellectual activity, such as Judge Edmunds, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the celebrated American poet, Bryant, whom Home al- 
ways invoked, after Bryant’s death, as his “spirit guide’. 

If D. D. Home’s successes at the Court of Russia must 
not be lingered over, it is difficult not to say a few words 
about those he had at the Imperial Court of Paris, par- 
ticularly since it was during these séances that the manu- 
factured scandals began to rise and charges of fraud 
against the Scotch medium were spread broadcast. Not 
one of them is of the slightest worth. Podmore himself, 
who strongly doubted all the physical phenomena of me- 
diumship, was able to write this: “No testimony has ever 
been adduced which even remotely approached first-hand 
for the alleged exposure at the Tuileries.” (Modern Spir- 
itualism, p. 230). Frederic Myers in turn demonstrated 
the same thing. (Letter to the Westminster Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 1899, reproduced in Light, March 4, 1899.) 

Here is an example. In the Revue Métapsychique (No. 5 
of 1926, p. 390), M. Jules Bois says that Count Primoli 
told him that the Empress told him that the Emperor told 
her that he had surprised Home in fraud! And this was 
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sixty years earlier! This is the kind of testimony which is 
brought to counter the direct testimony of the scientists 
who experimented with him! They also cite very often the 
testimony of Dr. Barthez, who was supposed to have “un- 
masked the medium.” But Dr. Armand Barthez, physi- 
cian to the Prince Imperial, merely declared that he did 
not believe in the mediumship of Home, referring to a 
statement written by M. Mario de I’Ile, which no one has 
ever seen. 

Here is a passage from a letter by Lord Granville, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Paris, dated April 8, 1857: 


. . . The evening ended with a session of table-tipping, etc. ... 
in which the Emperor and Empress believe. A certain Mr. Hume 
[D. D. Home] produced some hands, lifted some heavy tables four 
feet from the ground with one finger, at a distance tapped the Em- 
peror’s hand. The latter, seeing that Lady Granville and I remained 
incredulous, ended the séance, saying “It could be thought that I am 
mad, and Lord Granville will say that the [Franco-English] alliance 
can not have a very dependable foundation.” 


I have shown, besides, that not even the spot where 
the famous “unmasking”’ of Home took place can be 
agreed upon, some saying that it was at the Tuileries, others 
that it was at Compiégne, still others that it was at Biar- 
ritz! (Annales des Sciences Psychiques, 1919, p. 83.) 

Finally, Hereward Carrington, an expert in prestidigi- 
tation, has shown (JouRNAL of the S. P. R., July 1930, p. 
109) the absurdity of claiming that Home could have 
removed one of his shoes and touched the experimenters 
with his bare foot underneath the table in the course of a 
séance taking place in full light, as did all his other séances. 

It has even been affirmed that Home was expelled from 
France by a police order. There is not the slightest proof 
of it. In 1863 the Empress thanked Home by letter for 
the gift of one of his books. Moreover, the medium died 
in France and is buried at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. A 
memorial fountain, erected by his second wife with the 
authorisation of the municipality in Edinburgh, his native 
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city, bears the inscription: ‘“D. D. Home, born March 
20, 1833. Passed to another life June 24, 1886.” 


From the Souvenirs of Pauline, Princess Metternich 
Douglas Home (1863) 


Who has not heard of the celebrated spirit-medium, 
Douglas Home? I believe, indeed, that he was one of the 
first to organize séances of this sort, at least I do not re- 
member ever having heard any talk in our day of persons 
who made a profession of spiritualism, if I may express 
myself so. People loved table-turning, of course; they 
gathered in great numbers about a table which they encir- 
cled with a chain of hands. Then one sometimes heard a 
quick rap, pencils in the hands of those they called mediums 
began to scamper over the paper and scribble words which, 
for my part, I could never succeed in deciphering. That 
was about all. 

One fine day the arrival in Paris of a spiritualist of note 
was announced, a man who scorned the petty feats which 
simple mortals could perform, claiming to be of the num- 
ber of “great mediums,” and promising, in all seriousness, 
to those who were interested, to put them in touch with 
spirits soaring about in space. 

This man, named Douglas Home, came from America. 
Knowing that the Emperor and Empress were interested 
in the supersensible, he solicited and obtained the favor of 
being allowed to present himself before Their Majesties, 
to “put them into communication”—for that is the way 
they spoke of the commerce between the living and spirits, 
or the “departed”, as he called them. For not for anything 
in the world would he have spoken, or permitted speech, 
about “the dead.” “We do not die,” he repeated endlessly ; 
“we merely leave this world.” 

The séances at the Tuileries made a sensation. The phe- 
nomena which they witnessed aroused the Emperor, the 
Empress, and their court, to the peak of astonishment. 
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Enormous pieces of furniture, which six men could hard- 
ly move without difficulty when the carpets were taken 
up each spring, moved themselves about. Small chairs 
and armchairs, as though swept on a furious gale, went 
from one corner of the hall to another. The crystal lus- 
tres of the chandeliers chimed like bells. Knocks were 
heard on all sides.—In short, it was a veritable Witches’ 
Sabbath. The Emperor sent for professors of physics to 
see whether these phenomena were caused by electricity or 
some other motive force—and the scientists never discov- 
ered any explanation. Although remaining sceptical they 
were none the less disconcerted by what they saw. 

As one can well believe, the experiments and séances at 
the Tuileries excited general curiosity. Everyone wanted 
to see Home. But since he was living very comfortably 
he could not just be made to go anywhere meekly, like a 
simple professional. It was necessary to secure the inter- 
vention of three persons, who asked permission to bring 
this or that one of their acquaintances to some séances. 
So one of our friends, Prince Joachim Murat, organized 
an evening of this sort which we were allowed to attend. 
It took place at the home of M. and Mme. Jauvin d’Attain- 
ville, who lived in the Rue de la Paix, in the house now 
occupied by the celebrated modiste Caroline Reboux. 

Mme. Jauvin d’Attainville, who was very pious and did 
not feel in the least drawn towards these experiments with 
Home, considering them, indeed, almost the work of Satan, 
refused at first to receive the spirit-medium at her home. 
It was only possible to overcome her repugnance by re- 
porting to her that Douglas Home, so far from being irre- 
ligious, considered himself, on the contrary a very good 
Christian, indeed even an excellent Catholic. It was re- 
ported, in fact, that Home had fallen in love with a Rus- 
sian—a princess whose name I forget—and that his feeling 
had been returned. Intending to marry her, he required 
her to become a Catholic. Which she did, dying in a state 
of touching piety. She had just received extreme unction 
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when she said very clearly: “I swear by the sacred Host 
which has just been given to me in the Viaticum that every- 
thing my husband does and says is the pure truth.” 

She was consumptive and, during the last two years of 
her life, she saw—at least she claimed to see—a woman 
appear every day at her bedside wearing a long veil. The 
woman, pointing to the veil, which grew shorter each day, 
said to her: “When my veil covers only my face, death 
will be near. The day when you see my face you will 
breathe your last sigh.” After the dying woman had taken 
the vow on the Host, she lay quietly for some moments, 
then tried to raise herself, opening her eyes widely. And, 
as a smile of beatitude illuminated her face, she cried “Ah, 
now I see her!” And she departed. 

This story had been told word for word by the priest 
who attended her in her last moments. I omit all comment 
—merely reporting what persons worthy of belief have 
told me—and return to the séance at the home of M. and 
Mme. d’Attainville. 

The apartment was large, comfortable, richly furnished 
and light as day. I insist on this circumstance and add 
that candles and lamps burned throughout the séance. 
Nothing could have escaped our view. There were about 
fifteen of us. When we arrived, around quarter-past nine, 
Mr. Home was not yet there. Mme. Jauvin seemed rather 
agitated. She said with a smile—to conceal her nervous- 
ness—that perhaps the spirits were not responding to their 
comrade, or their terrestrial friend. Half-believing, ner- 
vous, ironical, vexed at having consented to receive the 
celebrated medium at her home, she chattered on in this 
vein. Suddenly the door opened, and accompanied by 
Prince Murat appeared the mysterious hero of the day, 
Douglas Home, who had let himself be waited for so long, 
and who inspired everyone at once with both restlessness 
and dread. 

Prince Murat presented him to Mme. Jauvin and to the 
rest of us. I could examine him at leisure. He might have 
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been thirty-six years old, forty at the most. Rather thin, 
well built. In full dress, with a white tie, he might have 
passed for a man of the best society. An expression of 
gentle melancholy made his face sympathetic. Very pale, 
eyes of a light porcelain blue, dim, almost filmed; thin, 
rather reddish hair, worn somewhat long—though not at 
all suggesting the coiffure of a violinist or pianist—in 
short, an agreeable personality. Nothing striking about 
him unless it were the pallor of his complexion, which was 
explicable enough, it seemed, by the red tone of his hair 
and mustache. The features of Douglas Home recalled a 
certain portrait of Van Dyck in the Liechtenstein Galleries 
in Vienna, Wallenstein’s portrait of him, if I am not 
mistaken. 

We took our places. Everyone sat wherever he liked, 
about a round table covered with a cloth. Nothing had 
been prepared. This table, about which the family was 
accustomed to gather, stood in its customary place. Some 
were right up close to the table, others at a little distance 
from it—each suiting his own convenience. Douglas Home 
seated himself in an armchair ten or twelve feet away. All 
contact between him and the large table was absolutely 
impossible. In a slightly husky voice he said: “TI do not 
know whether they are already here, whether they will 
come.” These words made the women shudder... “They” 
. . . Ah! Oh! “They,” the spirits! Home leaned his head 
back on the chair and closed his eyes . . . he became paler 
and paler. “The trance is beginning,’ whispered Prince 
Murat. 

All at once Home cried out an English name .. .: “Bryan 
—Bryan, are you here?” At the same moment there came 
from the direction of the table two short raps, sharp, very 
close together, and of so singular a rhythm that it seems 
to me I can hear it still. “Bryan almost always comes 
when I call; he was my best friend.” At the same instant 
the crystals of the chandelier moved; from the end of the 
room, as if pushed by an irresistible force, came a chair, 
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which stopped beside us. Home remained motionless in 
his armchair. Suddenly he cried: “They have come. They 
are all around us. They will show themselves and every- 
one may convince himself of their presence.” At this 
moment I felt something like a hand of iron seize my ankle, 
and gave a scream. Others felt the contact of this iron 
hand, some on the throat, others on the arms. The grasp 
did not hurt in the least, only one felt the pressure of 
fingers, I should say of every finger separately; one must 
have felt the sensation to have any idea of it. 

Slowly, the table-cover lifted itself. And we saw, be- 
neath it, something stretched out to us which seemed like 
hands beneath drapery. I instinctively recoiled. The gen- 
tlemen, my husband particularly, seized the hands and 
grasped them energetically, so that they could not escape. 
When, in spite of all their efforts, they saw the object they 
had seized melt between their fingers, they hastened to 
take off the table-cover to see if they had not been tricked 
by some sleight-of-hand. Search as they would, they could 
find nothing. Some even slipped beneath the table to mount 
guard; Home watched without moving, indifferently. After 
a few moments these gentlemen reappeared and went back 
to take their old places. Hardly had they seated themselves 
again when the raps began coming from the table at short 
intervals. I explicitly say “from the table” for that was 
the impression they gave. One might have thought that 
they were done by someone hidden beneath the table-top. 
Well, my husband couldn’t stand it; he said that he wanted 
to sit underneath the table to see how these raps which 
seemed to come from there were produced. He was no 
sooner seated there than he called out to us, “Stop knocking 
on the top! No joking, please!” We told him that none 


of us had stirred, and that we had heard the raps come 
from below, as before. 


For an instant no one spoke. No one knew what to 
think. My husband came forth from his hiding-place and 
the experiments continued. Suddenly, Home, white as a 
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sheet, cried, ‘The spirits are all around us, there is one 
near you. You must be feeling something like a breeze.” 
And, indeed, we felt, one after another, the sensation of 
a breeze, of a breath which touched our shoulders and our 
hair. The gentlemen of the party, whose scepticism had 
been complete, had to confess that they had felt it quite 
as plainly as we women. 

At a given moment, Home, then fully entranced, ex- 
claimed: “One of them is approaching the piano. I am 
going to command him to bring you the bouquet of violets 
which one of you set there.” He leaned his head against 
the chair’s back once more, we saw the bouquet begin to 
move by itself, or rather to glide over the polished surface, 
rise in the air and move waveringly across the free space 
which separated the piano from the table around which we 
were sitting. It finally came to rest on my knees. My 
husband at once seized it to see whether he could discover 
a thread or hair by which it might have been suspended. 
He found nothing, and, much disappointed, gave it back 
tome. He was at.his wits’ end. 

At last Home asked in a faint voice if we had an 
accordion, an instrument to be held on the knees while one 
works the bellows with the left hand and plays piano-like 
keys with the right. He added, “The manifestations are 
so favorable today that they might play it; perhaps they 
want to and will be able to—” “They.” “They,” of course, 
again meant the spirits. Two of our friends offered to go 
to a music store on the boulevard and bring back an ac- 
cordion in order to satisfy the spirits. This proposal being 
accepted with enthusiasm, the two gentlemen hastened off. 
Next Home rose slowly from his armchair and came over 
to us. The crystals of the chandelier continued to sway; 
on all sides one could hear raps upon the furniture, the 
wood-work, but no one—not the medium nor any of us— 
paid the slightest attention to them. 

Home asked me if these meetings with spirits were dis- 
agreeable to me. “Frankly,” I responded, “I prefer to 
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meet living persons.” And Home replied, “Anyway, there 
is always something consoling about the first experiences 
of the sort, for they are enough to convince the unbeliever 
of the immortality of the soul.” “Since I am convinced 
without that, I do not see any necessity of living with the 
dead!” Home put his finger on his lips to request silence 
and very gently added: “Don’t speak of the dead. There 
are no dead. There are only those who have disappeared, 
disappeared to our mortal eyes. They are alive just like 
you and me, but in other spheres. In speaking of such 
beings you should say, “They have left us,’ and not “They 
are dead.’ ” 

In these alleged spirit-apparitions (were they really 
spirits or some magician’s trick? That was what I could 
not find out), Home saw an irrefutable proof of the exis- 
tence of a Beyond. If anyone claimed to see nothing more 
in it than some diabolic art, he was beside himself. He 
evidenced a great veneration for the Holy Father—then 
Pius [X—and went to Rome from time to time to show his 
respect. Pius IX was opposed to spiritualism. It is said 
that he seriously advised Home to renounce the evocation 
of spirits, but that the medium had assured His Holiness 
that the manifestations were entirely independent of his 
will, that he himself was frequently tired of them and would 
have been glad not to produce them so often.—Where is the 
truth to be found? 

Father de Ravignan, who knew Home very well, pro- 
tested very solemnly that he was perfectly in earnest. 
Himself hostile to spiritualism, he wanted at all costs to 
draw Home away from it. 

Our friends, returning from their expedition, brought 
in the accordion like a trophy. Home asked me to take it 
in one hand, hold it in the air and stand in the middle of 
the room. I slipped my right hand through the leather 
strap which surrounded the bellows and waited. All at 
once I felt a pressure exercised upon the instrument as if 
someone had worked the bellows—I was petrified—and 
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suddenly I heard, as did everyone present, a marvelous 
melody, so perfectly sweet and harmonious that it might 
fairly be called celestial. 

The excitement was at its peak. The sounds produced 
by this instrument, which seemed enchanted, were, or at 
least appeared to me, supernatural, and many of us even 
had tears in our eyes. This strain of music ended the 
séance of Douglas Home at Mme. Jauvin d’Attainville’s. 
The spirits seemed exhausted. 

Some persons who have never been present at one of 
Douglas Home’s séances have affirmed that the alleged 
hands of spirits were nothing but the feet of the medium. 
But I should like to ask how a man whom everybody could 
see distinctly, sitting completely apart in an armchair ten 
or twelve feet from the table, would have been able to make 
those touches with his feet? It was impossible. 

That Douglas Home may have been a marvelous presti- 
digitator I admit, that he may have been an incomparable 
hypnotist is possible, but I absolutely deny that any of us 
had any impression, of being hypnotized by any of the 
regular systems used by magnetizers. The room, I repeat, 
was as bright as day; the lights were not out for an instant. 
All that I have reported here took place in the simplest 
manner, and with no preparation at all. No one was 
nervous or overwrought. To be sure, the women would 
give little screams when the spirit-hands touched them, or 
the “breeze” brushed their shoulders, but that was all. 

After the séance Mme. Jauvin asked her guests to pass 
into the dining-room and have tea. Douglas Home sat at 
the table with us, to refresh himself with tea. His pallor 
was gone, his face now being of a normal color. 

Some days later, we were invited to the Tuileries for a 
private séance which Douglas Home was going to give in 
the personal apartments of the Empress. This séance took 
place between five and six o’clock. I confess that it inter- 
ested me far less than the one at Mme. Jauvin’s. The spirits 
seemed to be in bad humor. When the daily retreat of the 
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troops took place and a regiment filed across the Tuileries, 
a table commenced to tap the floor in the same rhythm, 
accompanying the ruffle of the drums with a muffled sound. 
It was very curious, but somehow puerile. 

One detail struck me, though, which no one, not even 
any professor of physics, has ever been able to explain to 
me. On the little table which was so thoroughly strummed 
there was a candlestick holding a lighted candle. This table 
began to move, to lift itself into the air, to dance, to lean 
to one side. In any other circumstance the objects on top 
of it would have been thrown off. Now, what actually 
happened? Not only did the candle not fall, but the flame, 
instead of burning vertically, leaned in the same direction 
as the table. Ordinarily when one holds a candle at an 
angle, the flame rights itself and burns vertically. Explain 
that if you can! 

Home warned the Empress that he was not in the proper 
state of mind to put himself in touch with the spirit-world, 
as she had desired; that he could do nothing about it; that 
there were days when the manifestations stopped, or it 
seemed as though the spirits were vexed with him and were 
mocking him. In short, the séance did not succeed. 

Later, on a fine day, Mr. Douglas Home was announced 
at my house. I admit I felt a disagreeable sensation at the 
idea of being alone with him. I was on the point of making 
my excuses when I felt shame for this cowardice and asked 
to have him shown in. 

He entered, I offered him a chair facing me, and we 
began to talk. An unusual noise, like heavy drops of rain, 
could be heard around me. I pretended to be unimpressed 
—Home continued to converse at his ease, but the sound 
became so loud that I could not help turning my head to 
the right to see where it came from. The troubled expres- 
sion with which I turned to my interlocutor made him smile. 
“But it’s nothing,” he said. “It’s ‘one’ of them who mani- 
fests where you are. It’s almost always like that, wherever 
I may be; ‘they’ follow me everywhere and almost never 
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let me alone. In the places where my little boy happens to 
be it is worse still. He produces manifestations of remark- 
able intensity. If you’d like, Princess, I'll bring the little 
fellow to see you—he’s three years old—and will leave you 
alone with him. You will be astonished and convinced. 
For you will have to admit that a child of that age could 
not do the necessary conjuring tricks, particularly without 
any paraphernalia.” I thanked Mr. Home warmly for his 
offer and explained to him very frankly that I should be 
afraid to be left alone with a child who was constantly 
surrounded with spirits. 

“You mustn’t be afraid of them,” he responded, “that 
makes them suffer.” With these words he left me. In my 
collection of autographs I have kept one of his letters. I 
have often been tempted to put that letter on a table and 
say “Bryan, are you here?” To tell the truth, I haven’t 
dared. 

When I tell some of my friends what I have just written 
about the famous spirit-medium, they usually think that 
what I believe I saw took place only in my imagination 
and that of course I was ina hypnotic state. It is possible, 
but in that case it is even more surprising that I did not 
perceive myself to be so, and that I did not have—even for 
an instant—the feeling of waking from a dream-state. 
What is more, my husband, one of the most clear-sighted 
of men and one of the least accessible to occult doctrines, . 
saw what I saw and spoke of it in exactly the same terms. 

Douglas Home has now joined the innumerable galaxy 
of those whom he called “the departed”. Was he an 
evoker of spirits or a conjurer, a charlatan or a mag- 
netizer? I do not dare to pronounce judgment. All that 
I can say is that my husband and I always had the impres- 
sion of watching astonishing and inexplicable feats of con- 
juring, and that our opinion was shared by the Emperor 
and Empress, as well as by all the persons who witnessed 
these séances. 


(To Be Concluded) 


Super Medicine 


BY JOHN J. O NEILL 
Science Editor. The New York Herald-Tribune 


Medicine tomorrow is going to be very different from 
medicine today. The medical practitioners, the priests of 
curative arts, are gradually gaining a new viewpoint of 
man. They are beginning to see the complete man, the 
organism comprising body and mind. They know much 
about the mechanics of the body and the more they learn 
the more convinced they are becoming that the full con- 
trol of the body processes which they seek is not to be 
gained by the study of the body alone. They are becoming 
mind conscious. They are becoming more and more aware 
that there are some intangible factors in the totality of man 
which cannot be treated with drugs, pills, hormones, vita- 
mins or vaccines, and cannot be manipulated with scalpel 
or sewed with sutures. And they are becoming aware that 
the intangible factors associated with what is called the 
mind have powers to produce effects that are beyond the 
range of the stock of knowledge and the armamentarium 
of apparatus available to the medical practitioner. 

Somewhere in nature is hidden a principle of growth 
and differentation by which a tiny cell develops into a full 
growth human being, producing an organism whose com- 
plexity is beyond the power of the consciousness of the 
individual to understand. Within each individual is a per- 
sonalized portion of that universal entity which directs the 
growth of its body, which devises structures and pro- 
cesses the ingenuity of which is the despair of even the 
outstanding geniuses of the scientific world. 

How we grow our bodies is one of the unsolved mys- 
teries; how the body knows how to regulate its delicately 
balanced processes is another mystery. Yet the vital pro- 
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cesses are carried on by some sort of sublime intelligence 
in the body of even the most humble individual. 

The thing that we call mind, or consciousness, is like a 
little bright spot in the midst of this sublime intelligence 
that is in us and of us. We feel proud of the accomplish- 
ments that have been achieved in that little bright spot 
instead of feeling humble in the knowledge that there is 
a vast unexplored area whose possibilities defy the most 
fertile imagination. 

Here is an entity that keeps our hearts beating, that 
digests our meals, that produces new tissues, repairs dam- 
aged parts of the body, that creates the seed of new indi- 
viduals, and does these things without any direct aid from 
our conscious processes. The route to this. supermagic 
realm is through what we call the mind. The mind may be 
nothing but the tip of this entity. The entity is quite 
superior to the matter on which it operates and the mind 
merely the point of contact between body and spirit. 

Slowly but surely medicine is becoming conscious of the 
possibilities that lie in the realm that can’ be reached 
through the mind. Psychotherapy is making its appear- 
ance on the edge of the medical profession. Recently Dr. 
W. N. Chappell presented papers before scientific societies 
in which he described the results of two types of treatment 
for gastric ulcers. Two groups of persons were treated, 
each group comprising about 100 persons. One group was 
given the most up-to-date medical treatments. The other 
group was given treatment through the mind route. The 
group that was treated through the mind was made free 
of symptoms in ninety-five percent of the cases and the 
group that received medical treatment was made free of 
symptoms in only five percent of the cases. 

Some little known evidence of very definite material 
effects that can be produced through the mind route was 
presented in a recent issue of the Journal of the. American 
Medical Association (Jan. 18, 1936). It concerned the 
curing of warts by suggestion. | 
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“Warts”, states the Journal, “are benign epithelial 
growths caused by infection and inoculable, as Jadassohn 
demonstrated in 1895. They are caused by a filtrable virus 
which was demonstrated by Serra and confirmed by Wile, 
Kingery and others. The incubation period is long, from 
four weeks to twenty or more months, and the inoculation 
must be made into the epidermis or there will be no take.” 

The evidence for the cure of warts by suggestion that 
is presented was assembled mostly by Professor Bruno 
Bloch, of Zurich, who published his own experiences and 
examined those of many others, in two articles, “Ueber die 
Heilung der Wartzen durch Suggestion” in Klinische 
W ochenschrift, Vol. 6, p. 2271 (Nov. 26) and p. 2320 
(Dec. 3) 1927. 

“It is a general belief of the people of all nations that 
warts are curable by suggestion,” writes Prof. Bloch. 
“There is hardly another disease in which the belief in the 
value of suggestion is so strong. There is no doubt that 


the warts of many years’ duration can disappear over night 


spontaneously. The results of suggestion cannot, however, 
be laid to this alone.” 


The summary by the Journal continues: 


Professor Heim, a Swiss geologist, as a boy, about 1862, saw 
his father cure the warts on the hands of his little sister by 
pointing to them and saying for each, “This one goes away.” 
Years later, when his son was afflicted and the warts did not 
yield to caustic treatment, Professor Heim attempted sugges- 
tion and was successful. He first treated the warts on one 
hand. As they disappeared in four days he treated the warts 
on the other hand, and in four days the warts on the face. 
After that he treated many people with a good measure of 
success. One resistant person he had to hypnotize in order to 
cure. He always felt that unless he could embarrass the patient 
he would not obtain a cure. Stupid children he could not cure. 
After the age of 60 he gave up the attempt as the effort was too 
great. 

Two things are necessary for such cures: the conviction on 
the part of the physician that the method is successful and, on 
the part of the patient, a distinctly emotional condition. 
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Bonjour, a neurologist of Lausanne, treated warts by this 
method and claims no failures. He made no detailed report, 
but his veracity is not questioned. Because they can be cured 
by suggestion, Bonjour thought that warts. are of nervous 
origin. 

Because of these reports, Professor Bloch, dermatologist of 
Zurich, became interested and treated many cases. His success 
with this method was as great as with any other method, med- 
ical or surgical. There were 179 cases in his series in which 
follow up was possible. Of common warts he was able to cure 
44 per cent, of the flat juvenile variety 88.4 per cent. Forty- 
three per cent of the cures occurred in the first month, 39 per 
cent in the second month and 18 per cent after two months. 
Most of these cases had been treated by other methods without 
success. In one case the mother reported that all the warts 
swelled up a few days after the treatment and that some of 
them still showed blood crusts when observed by the physician. 
In four weeks all were gone except a few filiform ones on the 
lips and about the nostrils. These disappeared during the 
second month. K. G. Zwick (Hygiogenesis of Warts Disappear- 
ing Without Topical Medication, Arch. Dermat. & Syph. 25 :508 
[March] 1932) uses this fact of hemorrhage in warts after psy- 
chotherapy to support his theory that such treatment acts by 
dilation of blood vessels, just as emotion causes blushing. 

One patient treated by Professor Bloch was a neurologist 
who was told that he would be treated by suggestion. He was 
indignant and expressed his disbelief in any such treatment but 
submitted because of his great desire to lose the warts. In 
spite of his disbelief and to his great astonishment, all the warts 
disappeared in two weeks. From the dermatologic standpoint, 
this is a delectable history. 


“The facts of the suggestive therapy of warts seems to 
make a strong case in favor of the reality of such a pro- 
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cess,” states the Journal in presenting the following con- 
clusions: 


1—The physician must have confidence. Professor Jadassohn 
of Bern who first demonstrated that warts are inoculable tried 
the psychotherapy of warts for twenty years without success 
until convinced by Professor Bloch that it is a genuine cure. 
Then he could succeed also. 

2—When the physician is hurried, ill or tired, his results are 
not good. 
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3—Some physicians get better results than others. 

4—Stupid persons are harder to cure in this way. 

5—The method has been repeatedly successful in cases that 
have resisted many other methods and even previous psycho- 
therapy. 

6—As Sulzberger and Wolf (Medical Record 140:552. Nov. 
21,.1934)) say, a wart is an excellent subject to demonstrate 
the cure on for it does not depend on any impression or feeling 
of the patient or on indirect physical or chemical methods of 
demonstration. It is a pathologic tissue caused by infection, 
and the proof of its cure by psychotherapy should be a great 
stimulus to the wider use of the method. Heim, Bloch, Bonjour 
and many others have demonstrated that the sometimes harm- 
ful hypnotism is not necessary, and that the cure can be effected 
at times on the most sceptical. 


As time goes on more and more of the “miracles” that 
are disbelieved by sensible (?) people will be demonstrated 
as simple realities when they are subjected to adequate in- 
vestigation by competent investigators. 





A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 


Research officer, International Institute for Psychical Research 


London, February. 
EYELESS VISION 


Writing of Kuda Bux’s demonstration of “sightless vision”, 
I stated in my last month’s notes that none of the doctors and 
experienced psychical researchers who were present could say 
how the feat was done. I may add now that the perplexity is 
no longer so deep as it was at the time of my last writing. 
Fortune has been kind to me and saw to it that someone should 
cross my path who could not only perform the same feat of 
blindfold vision as Kuda Bux but could do one tittle better, 
seeing at a much higher angle than the Afridi. Moreover, 
Mr. Theodore Kolb, my discovery, is not a professional stage 
performer. He is a wealthy Viennese textile importer, now 
residing in London. He tried to imitate Kuda Bux for the 
sake of enlarging his repertoire as a social entertainer, and 
succeeded beyond his expectations. He told me all he knows 
about it (which is not too much) and gave me a demonstration, 
first at my own flat, then to a special meeting of twenty medical 
doctors at the Institute. He was eminently successful and 
will now be seriously studied by a small group of doctors who 
are keen to elucidate the mystery. 

For the mystery is there. It appears that eyeless vision is 
not a trick and that it may prove to be a physiological discovery 
of vast importance. I should say “re-discovery”, for the ground 
was broken by Jules Romain, the famous French novelist, some 
years ago. His book published by Putnam both in London 
and New York as far back as 1924 under the title Eyeless Sight 
should have made a stir and provided an initiative for research. 
Instead, it was ignored and is forgotten in spite of the author’s 
tremendous claim that by means of his specially devised technique 
the first manifestations of paroptic vision appeared “after the fourth 
or fifth sitting in a blind person ‘taken. absolutely at random and 
completely lacking all retinal sensibility.” : 

anit on Kuda Bux’s demonstration I queried in » Light; 
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February 6th: “Can anyone see with his nostrils?’ It appeared 
as if Kuda Bux did see with his nostrils. They are unusually 
large and his occasional references to the help which he gets 
from smelling seemed to locate the central point of the mystery 
in this part of his anatomy. It did not seem reasonable, how- 
ever, to speak of “transposition of the senses”, as that anomaly 
is purely hysterical and transient. The coming of Mr. Kolb 
brought light. Kuda Bux was evasive and self-contradictory in 
his statements. He impressed me as being afraid of letting the 
cat out of the bag. Mr. Kolb has no utilitarian motive. He 
told me frankly that if his eyes are so heavily bandaged that no 
light whatever can reach the optic nerve and if he is in complete 
repose, trying to see in the same manner as he would see with 
his eyes, there comes, after some time, a sensation of light and 
he sees. But his nostrils and the part between his nostrils and 
the upper lip must be left free. The tip of his nose is particularly 
sensitive, in the bandaged state, to light. I noticed that the 
skin between the nostrils and the upper lip was quivering. He 
has the sensation of seeing a brighter light than normal day- 
light, and has to focus his attention with his fingers. All this 
fits in with Jules Romains’ discoveries, the substance of which 
is that groups of microscopic organs, ocelli, are situated in the 
epidermis which can be educated to see. For “physiologically 
the ocellus is a microscopic eye, rudimentary but complete. It 
includes: a refractile body, constituted by the oval cellule; an 
ocellary retina, constituted by the meniscus expansion; an optic 
fibre, constituted by the nervous fibre which supports the ex- 
pansion.” Jules Romains’ claim is that no special gifts are neces- 
sary to develop eyeless vision. It can be developed by various 
parts of the body and “paroptic” perception is compatible with 
the ordinary state of consciousness. But it can only take place 
in the absence of all ordinary visual perception. This appears 
to be the reason why it has not been discovered before. 


A REMARKABLE NEW MEDIUM 


I complained in my last month’s notes that physical phenom- 
ena are almost entirely absent in England, that the few profes- 
sional physical mediums will not submit to investigation and 
that the private mediums, of whom I particularly mentioned 
Kathleen Goligher (now Mrs. Donaldson of Belfast) hold them- 
selves incommunicado from psychical research. The Gods must 
have been laughing at me. My letter may not have reached the 
open seas when I had one of the rarest experiences in physical 
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phenomena and succeeded in securing for the International In- 
stitute for Psychical Research the exclusive services of a young 
married woman, totally unknown to the psychic world, who 
promises to become a star of no mean magnitude. I saw her, 
by placing her ten finger-tips against the side of a wardrobe, 
make that heavy piece of furniture creak, groan, strain and 
lurch and tilt forward in a blaze of light. So rare is this jewel 
amongst mediums that she not only objects to darkness but has 
no conditions whatever. She does not care whether people 
stand or sit, link or not, talk or keep silent, she offers no prayers, 
asks for no music, she does not tire the sitters by waiting and 
waiting, her state of trance hardly differs from her normal state, 
she slips in and out almost unnoticed and she produces her 
phenomena without sweating, groaning or heavy breathing. In 
fact, it appears as if her power were of a totally different order 
than normally known amongst physical mediums. It does not 
seem to depend on her own vitality. It is something coming 
from somewhere and flowing through without leaving traces of 
exhaustion behind. She showed no signs of fatigue when she 
moved the heavy wardrobe which I, normally, hardly could 
budge though straining every nerve and muscle. When I asked 
for an explanation of this strange phenomenon, “Gracie”, one of 
her band of controls told me simply: “You see, here are we, 
the ‘contruls’ around the medium, forming a circle. Around us 
are our own guides and around them are the ‘power-givers’. 
The power comes through but I cannot quite explain how it is 
used.” Nor can I understand. 


PROBLEM OF LEFT-HANDEDNESS 


I have been told by many mediums, and I observed it carefully 
with our new discovery, that when she speaks to her “controls” their 
voices (which appear to interrupt her normal conversation) reach her 
from the left side of her head and she always answers in that direc- 
tion. It will be remembered that the spirits of Mrs. Piper always 
communicated on the left side, and that Eusapia Paladino was usu- 
ally left-handed in her sittings while Mlle. Heléne Smith often 
showed complete allochiry; a confusion between the right and the 
left. Moreover, with Eusapia Paladino this anomaly was some- 
times transferred to the sitters. Enrico Morselli became left-handed 
in one of the sittings and Eusapia remained right-handed. This curi- 
ous phenomenon seems to indicate the increased participation of the 
right lobe of the brain in mediumistic states. Much is yet, however, 
to be discovered and I call attention to this problem so that research- 
ers in America will not fail to watch for it. 
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PAUL BRUNTON’S SEARCH 


My friend, Paul Brunton, will forgive me for saying that I 
am far more impressed with his immunity in handling poisonous 
snakes (the secret of which he learned in Egypt but leaves un- 
fortunately undisclosed in his latest book, A Search in Secret 
Egypt) than with his adventurous night in the King’s Chamber. 
With a mystic’s disposition and psychic gifts, it would have 
been more of a phenomenon to spend a quiet and undisturbed 
night in the Great Pyramid than to battle with elementals and 
receive unverifiable revelations. His mind saturated with ancient 
lore, the adventure was inescapable. No predisposition will, 
however, explain how venomous cobras could be handled with 
impunity and ordered forth by the utterance of a “word of power”. 

I am rather intrigued by this “word of power” mystery. 
“Word”, I take it, is a misnomer. The meanings we attach to 
words are arbitrary and we know nothing of a linguistic gift 
in snakes. What is meant must be a “sound of power”. Sounds 
need have no meanings to make an impact on the brain of a 
snake. The mystery is why sounds should have compelling 
power. “Vibration” will not help. It means too much and tells 
little. The claim of the existence of words of power is, of 
course, as ancient as the hills. Historically Spiritualism is also 
concerned in it. In the primeval tongue revealed Dr. Dee’s 
medium in the Elizabethan era and by the Seeress of Prevorst 
(confirmed also by Heinrich Werner’s somnambule) each name 
expressed the properties of the thing spoken of and the utter- 
ances of that name had a compelling power over the creature. 
(See my Encyclopaedia of Psychic Science pp. 412-413). The last 
we hear of the primeval tongue is in Mrs. Crossland’s Light in 
the Valley (1857); then it fades out of Spiritualism. All it 
teaches us is embodied in the idiom “to call a spade a spade”. 
To compell a snake you have to utter its name. The trouble is 
that the snake won’t tell us its name. If Paul Brunton has been 
told the name cobras listen to, he could no doubt create a sensation 
on his return to England by a demonstration in the Zoo. 


THE HORROR OF THE HEIGHTS 


I say on his return, for just before A Search in Secret Egypt 
came out, Paul Brunton left for another search in India. I 
lunched with him the day before his departure at the house of 
Colonel Etherton, the man who flew over Mount Everest. Jok- 
ingly, I asked the Colonel if he had seen The Horror of the 
Heights. He did not know what I was referring to, so I sent 
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him a copy of this extraordinary story by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle of the tragic adventure of Joyce-Armstrong in the jungle 
of the upper air at the height of over 40,000 feet. He read it 
with great interest but of the serpents living on the surface of 
the ocean of air he saw nothing. I had no such expectations. 
But I was wondering which was first, the hen or the egg, for in 
The Occult Review, 1917 on p. 350 there is an article by “a philo- 
sophical aviator” on occult aerial phenomena. Confidentially the writ- 
er was told by a very experienced pilot that “at a very great height 
he had seen a curiously colored dragon-like animal apparently 
floating in the air and approaching him rapidly. The pilot 
became a little unnerved and at once descended to earth, but 
for fear of being ridiculed and accused of over-indulgence in 
alcoholic refreshment he said nothing to anybody till he men- 
tioned the affair to me.” Was this story the source of Conan 
Doyle’s inspiration or did Conan Doyle inspire the adventure? 


JACOB OF SIMLA 


There was another guest at Colonel Etherton’s house, a gen- 
tleman who for thirty years was private tutor to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. I could not let the opportunity go by without 
asking some questions about that great Indian miracle worker, 
Mr. Jacob of Simla. To my surprise, he never heard of him 
in any other capacity than that of a jeweller. Of course, he 
knew about the great Diamond Scandal (which after many years 
of litigation all but swept away Mr. Jacob’s fabulous wealth), 
but the possession of occult powers was complete news to him. 
This strikes me as rather strange. For at least on one occasion 
magic and business were not kept apart and the police were 
witnesses. According to an account in Borderland, April 1897, 
Mr. Jacob was surrounded in his house by the police after the 
Nizam discovered that the diamond which he bought was spu- 
rious. The police were satisfied that Mr. Jacob was in his 
room. Yet, presently, there came a telegram from Hyderabad 
that Mr. Jacob was there, had apologized and made restitution. 
The inference of the writer is that Mr. Jacob made one of his 
famous aerial journeys in a split second, and thus extricated 
himself from a thoroughly unpleasant mess. 

The account from which I quoted was written in confirmation 
of the substance of an earlier one by “Tautriadelta”, a self- 
styled magician, pupil of Lord Lytton (Borderland, April 1896). 
In introducing Mr. Tautriadelta, W. T. Stead stated with re- 
markable candor: “For more than a year I was under the impres- 
sion that he was the veritable Jack the Ripper; an impression 
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which I believe was shared by the police who, at least once, 
had him under arrest.” After such credentials one is not willing 
to lend too ready an ear to the marvels of Mr. Jacob as told 
by Mr. Tautriadelta but, happily, we have independent Western 
testimony as to his extraordinary reputation in Mr. Edmund 
Russel’s account in The Occult Review, March 1917. He met 
Jacob in India and states that his walking over the lily-ponds 
in his back-yard was witnessed by many people. In an inter- 
view Mr. Jacob told him many extraordinary stories and also 
confirmed that Marion Crawford’s picture of his early life in 
Mr. Isaacs is, in the main, true. 


SPEAKING WITH TONGUES 


Mention is made in the February Members’ Advice Card of 
the International Institute for Psychical Research of a sound 
record made of a conversation at the Institute, between Mr. 
Tom Charman, the New Forest Seer, and a lady, in what is 
claimed to be a North American Indian tongue. “The most 
interesting moment was when both broke simultaneously into 
a rhythmic chant, beating time with their feet, the words and 
music being identical and synchronized.” To settle the question 
whether the language spoken is a pseudo one or a genuine 
tongue, I have forwarded this record to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute in Washington with the request that the Director of the 
Bureau of Ethnology should kindly examine it. I trust that 
it will be done. I am not in the least optimistic and the language 
will probably be found to be a subconscious fabrication. It is 
too much to hope that it could be understood. 

Speaking of the gift of tongues and of proving them by sound 
records, we have a chance to do work of real value with the 
kind co-operation of Dr. Wood and Rosemary. The scholarly 
work of Mr. Howard Hulme establishes the language of “Lady 
Nona”, Rosemary’s control, as ancient Egyptian. Mr. Hulme 
had no hesitation in announcing his definite conclusions to this 
effect in a joint lecture with Dr. Wood at the International 
Institute last December. Rosemary, I am now informed, is 
capable of speaking a veritable spate of sentences in the “tongue 
of the Pharaohs”. Soon, I am promised, she will pay a visit to 
the Institute and while Mr. Hulme will address questions pre- 
pared in advance in ancient Egyptian, Lady Nona will carry on 
her end of the conversation, the full proceedings being put on 
a record for later examination by all who will have the courage 
to grapple with this formidable problem so inseparably bound 
with the spirit theory of psychic phenomena. 





Book Reviews 


CONFESSIONS OF A GHOST HUNTER, by Harry Price (Put- 
nam, London. 10s. 6d., 396 pp.) 


The first paragraph of the foreword of Mr. Price’s book is dis- 
concerting. It reads thus: 


“Before the war a back parlour, a red lamp, a group of 
credulous sitters and a vivid imagination were all that was 
thought necessary to ‘investigate’ a medium. Of course psychic 
science made no progress. 


Such a statement is misleading in more ways than one. It creates 
the impression that no scientific work was done in psychical research 
before the war; whereas, in reality, much of the best work was done 
then. Secondly it leads us to expect in the pages that follow some 
new method of psychic investigation that will not only bring better 
results but will win the respect of men in other scientific fields. Such 
revelations are not forthcoming, unless Mr. Price’s “ghost hunting 
kit” illustrated on page 32 might be called such a revelation in tech- 
nique. This kit is quite remarkable. The caption underneath the 
illustration describes it as “consisting of reflex and cinematograph 
cameras, tools for sealing doors and windows, apparatus for secret 
electrical controls, steel tape, drawing instruments, torch, bottle of 
mercury, powdered graphite for developing finger prints etc.” The 
Sherlock Holmes cap and the magnifying glass are not illustrated, 
but the reader feels they must belong to the kit if the best results are 
to be obtained. 

Mr. Price’s ingenious mechanical contrivances deserve admiration 
but the serious researcher is apt to feel that some subtler technique 
is required in the investigation of so delicate a quantity as the human 
soul. But as one reads on into Confessions of a Ghost Hunter one 
finds that it is for the most part a book about the border subjects of 
psychical research, rather than the central problems, so that the mis- 
leading first paragraph must be discarded entirely. Without the men- 
tion of psychic science in the foreword, one might justifiably conclude 
that Confessions of a Ghost Hunter is an interesting study in the 
psychology of charlatans or an exposition on the magician’s art. And 
it is Mr. Price the magician who contributes most to psychic re- 
search in this book. His chapter on the best methods to reproduce 
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fraudulent spirit photography would make an invaluable manual for 
anyone wishing to take up this art professionally. It will also, of 
course, aid the layman to discriminate in cases of claims for spirit 
photography. And there is an excellent chapter or two devoted to 
the mentally deranged and abnormal people who have come to Mr. 
Price to have their extraordinary aberrations investigated. 

The chapter on the “Martian” mediums is very amusing as well 
as illuminating. There appear to be quite a number of people who be- 
lieve they are in communication with Mars. The most famous Martian 
medium was of course Madame Heléne Smith, but there are many 
others and they are quite sincere. As they are obviously not from 
their reputed source one wonders from whence come these strange 
hallucinations? Credit must be given Mr. Price for his indefatig- 
ability in these matters and also for his sense of humor. Although 
he is so devoted to mechanical devices of all kinds himself, he gives 
us a truly beautiful description of a machine used by one of his 
Martian mediums to put himself en rapport with Mars. He should 
be quoted for the benefit of other apparatus devotees : 


“On six insulating porcelain castors was erected a circular 
copper platform. On the platform were twelve stone jars such 
as are used for storage batteries. In each jar was a stick of 
carbon, attached to which was a brass terminal. From the center 
of the lower platform an ebonite pillar supported a round sheet 
of plate glass, which covered, and almost touched the twelve jars. 
On this glass upper platform was a ten by eight-inch‘ porcelain 
photograph developing dish. In the dish were two plates of metal 
(one of zinc and one of copper) each with six terminals. At the 
other end of each plate was another terminal. As he carried this 
curious apparatus from the taxi to my séance room, it looked 
exactly like a large edition of one of those display stands, com- 
plete with jars, that one sees in a grocer’s window”. 


The trouble with this machine would seem to be that before 
the operator had time to become en rapport with Mars, he would 
become so entangled in the terminals that he would strangle himself. 

There is a chapter devoted to the talking mongoose of the Isle 
of Man, in which Mr. Price puts little credence. And there is a 
chapter on the Indian rope trick. Mr. Price gives a none too satis- 
factory explanation of how it is done in Arabia. The audience is 
placed facing the sun and allowed to grow dull and bleary-eyed 
before the performance begins. Then the rope, which is made of 
the spinal columns of sheep cleverly joined together and covered 
with hemp, is thrust into the air. A boy climbs up. A man follows, 
a knife between his teeth. When he reaches the boy he makes a 
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cloud of vapor around them both with some chemical which makes 
them completely disappear from view of the audience. Soon shrieks 
are heard and arms and legs drop out of the sky. They are stuffed 
animal skins concealed under the man’s long robe. The boy conceals 
himself under the man’s robe in place of the dismembered parts and 
the man descends, jumping into the basket placed to catch the falling 
pieces of anatomy. The boy jumps out from behind and is soon 
seen running through the audience. A veritable miracle! It strikes 
one that in so confined a space, the audience would have to be in a 
perfect stupor not to detect something peculiar about such a perfor- 
mance. Karachi, the English magician, did the rope trick for Mr. 
Price. He does it in some subtler and far more convincing way which 
Mr. Price cannot tell us because he belongs to the brotherhood of 
magicians. If the Indian rope trick has been tantalizing you from 
childhood, you may be comforted to some extent by Mr. Price’s 
exposition. 

The book takes up the subject of muscle-reading, so often taken 
for telepathy, and gives an account of several séances with Mlle. 
La Place the famous French clairvoyante. There is a quite exciting 
story of a poltergeist in a London suburb and several nights are spent 
in haunted houses with Mr. Price and his associates, alert with elec- 
trical controls, graphite, kit-bag and all. It is a good book to read on 
a cold windy night when the rain is pattering on the roof, and the 
children will like it too. It is a useful book in revealing some of the 
difficulties of the psychic investigator and in teaching some of the 
pitfalls to avoid. It is definitely a very amusing book. It will not 
make great scientists open their eyes in wonder or change their opin- 
ion of psychic investigators in general, nor does it get us much nearer 
the solution of the genuinely mysterious. Perhaps it serves its pur- 
pose in eliminating some ofthe fraud and foolishness which, alas, 
go hand in hand with “Ghost Hunting”. j 

a 


PSYCHICS AND MEDIUMS, by Gertrude Ogden Tubby, B.S. 
Marshall Jones, Boston. 168 pp. $2.00.) 


Miss Tubby’s little book is subtitled ‘““A Manual and Bibliography 
for Students”, and probably will be useful to beginners in psychical 
research, though it is not likely to supplant such older books as 
Podmore’s Apparitions and Thought-Transference and The Natural- 
ization of the Supernatural, Barrett’s Psychical Research in the Home 
University Library, Richet’s Thirty Years of Psychical Research, 
or Driesch’s more recent Psychical Research. Miss Tubby’s title is 
based on a distinction which she makes as follows: ““Those who use 
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[psychic powers] solely for their own satisfaction and development 
are termed psychics or sensitives. Those who endeavor to serve 
others by such gifts are termed mediums.” These definitions differ 
from the usual ones for these terms, which like so many in the sub- 
ject have not yet been standardized. Miss Tubby also departs from 
the general opinion in holding that “psychic endowments are as nat- 
ural and as frequent in occurrence as an ear for music and other 
artistic gifts”. The book touches on a wide variety of psychic phe- 
nomena, both mental and physical, the author apparently being con- 
vinced of the occurrence of most of the forms which have been re- , 
ported. A chapter called “How to Conduct a Psychic Séance for 
Scientific Purposes” contains useful hints for observing mental me- 
diumship in a manner at once cautious and sympathetic. 


THE IMMUTABLE LAW, by Jane Revere Burke. (Dutton, New 
York. 118 pp. $1.00.) 


Mrs. Burke is already known through her three books thought to 
have been given through her hand by William James. The present 
book is more fully described on its title page as being “Messages on 
Thought Projection, Mental Control and the Present Crisis in Human 
Affairs, Understood to be Dictated by Judge Troward, lately Judge 
in Punjab”. Judge Troward was, of course, the author of the 
Edinburgh Lectures on Mental Science and other influential books. 
Mrs. Burke, with a friend, first “made contact” with Troward 
through a professional medium, and learned that he wished to com- 
plete through her hand a manuscript he had left. The book consists 
of brief chapters received at various sittings for automatic writing 
during 1933 and 1934. Present with Mrs. Burke were usually Mr. 
Edward S. Martin and the Reverend Frederick Bligh Bond, who 
contribute introductory chapters. The records deal with a wide va- 
riety of topics from a single point of view, which is certainly not 
dissimilar to that of Troward’s, though more given to prophecy and 
to dogmatic utterance. A sample sentence may be quoted: “The 
human race is on the eve of stupendous changes and the pivot on 
which it all hinges is the true understanding of the All, the One; 
and that no man is separate from his brother nor from God; and that 
he who would work for his own advancement must work for the 
whole.” In an appendix Mrs. Burke tells of an incident, apparently 


involving a transatlantic apparition plus telekinesis, which one wishes 
had been more fully and clearly reported. 





